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Subject:     "HEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 11     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Homemakers,  I  have  good  news  for  you  —  a  new  dessert,  described  in 
glowing  terms  by  your  Washington  correspondent. 

"Imagine,"  she  writes,   "sitting  in  your  kitchen,  wondering  what  to 
have  for  dessert.   .   .  You  think  of  all  the  usual  desserts,  and  they  don't 
appeal  to  you  at  all.     Then  you  think  of  all  the  unusual  desserts,  and  they're 
too  much  trouble.   ,   .  You're  about  ready  to  give  up  and  serve  a  dinner  without 
any  dessert  at  all,  when  the  postman  brings  you  a  leaflet  containing  just  what 
you  want  —  a  recipe  for  'Rice  and  Pineapple  Cream.'    Made  with  whipped  cream 
and  shredded  pineapple,  and  chilled  before  serving.     If  you  like,  you  can  add 
half  a  cup  of  shredded  coconut  to  the  rice  and  pineapple  cream  —  thus  making 
it  a  dessert  de  luxe." 


Well  well  J     That  does  sound  good.     I  was  just  wondering,  myself,  what 
to  have  for  dessert  tonight.     I'm  sure  there's  a  package  of  rice  in  the  cup- 
board, a  can  of  pineapple,  and  a  package  of  shredded  coconut.     So  that  solves 
my  dessert  problem. 

Cur  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  recipe,  which  I'll  read  in 
a  few  minutes.  First,  though,  here  are  some  mighty  interesting  facts  about 
rice.  Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that  four  States  produce  rice  on  a  commer- 
cial scale?  They  are  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  California.  And  do  you 
know  the  names  of  the  chief  American  varieties  of  rice?  Long-grain,  medium- 
grain,  and  short-grain.  The  variety  produced  and  sold  in  largest  quantity  is 
Blue  Rose,  from  the  medium-grain  group. 

All  American  varieties  of  rice  are  on  the  market  as  white  rice,  some 
also  as  the  less  familiar  brown  rice.     The  brown  doesn't  keep  so  well  as  the 
white.     It  contains  more  fat,  which  makes  it  more  likely  to  become  rancid. 

In  food  value,  rice  is  rich  in  starch,  and  like  all  other  cereals,  it 
ranks  high  among  the  foods  that  supply  the  body  with  energy  at  low  cost. 
Brown  rice  has  higher  food  value  and  more  flavor  than  white  rice,  because  it 
retains  the  bran  and  germ  portions  that  are  lost  in  milling. 
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Here's  something  else  that  will  interest  up-to-date  homemakers  who  want 
to  further  their  rice  education.     For  white  rice,  there  are  six  official 
United  States  standard  grades.     Here  they  are:     Extra  Fancy,  which  is  United 
States  No.  1;  Fancy.   (U.  S.  No.  2);  Extra  Choice,   (U.  S.  No.  3);  Choice, 
(U.  S.  No.  4);  Medium,   (U.  S.  No.  5),  and  Sample  Grade.   .   .  Extra  Fancy, 
Fancy,  Extra  Choice,  Choice,  Medium,  and  Sample  Grade. 

The  standards  for  these  grades  are  "based  principally  on  the  cleanness 
of  the  rice,  freedom  from  mixture  with  other  varieties,  and  the  wholeness  of 
the  kernels. 

And  now,  about  cooking  rice.     Cur  Washington  correspondent  says  the 
new  leaflet  which  contains  the  delicious  dessert  recipe  was  written  "by  Mabel 
C.  Stienbarger  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     The  title  of  the  leaflet  is: 
"Cooking  American  Varieties  of  Rice."    Miss  Stienbarger  has  been  testing  the 
cooking  quality  of  the  different  rice  varieties  for  some  time  —  putting  them 
all  through  the  difficult  boiling  test.     You  know  if  rice  is  boiled  properly, 
the  kernels  are  tender  but  whole,  they  keep  their  own  distinct  shape,  and 
they're  white  or  creamy  in  color. 

Here  are  Miss  St ienbarger ' s  rules  for  boiling  rice  —  beginning  with 
one  cup  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  two  teaspoons  of  salt.  Look 
the  rice  over,  wash  it  in  hot  water,  and  drain.     Add  the  cup  of  rice  gradually 
to  the  rapidly  boiling  salted  water.     Then  —  and  this  is  important  —  reduce 
the  heat  so  the  rice  will  boil  gently.     Cook  with  the  pan  uncovered  until  the 
grains  are  tender,  and  have  no  hard  center  when  pressed  between  your  thumb  and 
finger.    Rapid  boiling  breaks  the  kernels,  and  cooking  at  a  temperature  below 
boiling  allows  them  to  absorb  so  much  water  that  they  become  sticky. 

When  the  rice  is  tender,  drain  it  immediately  in  a  colander  or  sieve, 
and  pour  hot  water  through  the  rice  to  separate  the  grains,  and  remove  any 
loose  starch.     Cover  with  a  cloth,  and  set  over  hot  water  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,   or  place  the  rice  in  a  warm  oven  for  a  short  time.     The  kernels  will 
continue  to  swell.     One  cup  of  uncooked  rice  makes  about  three  and  a  third 
cups  of  boiled  rice.     To  reheat  rice  for  serving,  steam  it  in  a  colander  or 
sieve,  over  boiling  water,  just  long  enough  to  heat  it  through. 

There  are  many  appetizing  ways  to  serve  rice,  as  Miss  Stienbarger  points 
out  in  her  leaflet.     Her  suggestions  include  rice  in  soup,  rice  patties  and  rice 
rings,  rice  croquettes,  rice  baked  with  tomatoes  and  cheese,  rice  pilau  and 
curried  rice,  a  rice  omelet,  rice  stuffing  for  meats  or  fowl,  rice  waffles, 
creamy  rice,  baked  creamy  rice  pudding,  and  —  this  is  one  that  appeals  to  me 
today  —  rice  and  pineapple  cream. 

Here's  the  recipe  for  "Rice  and  Pineapple  Cream,"  with  seven  ingredients: 
Uncooked  rice,  one-third  cup;  water,  1/2  cup;  milk,  two  cups;   salt ,  three-fourths 
teaspoon;   sugar ,   one-third  cup;  whipped  cream,   one  cup;   canned  pineapple ,  one 
cup,  shredded. 
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Now,  the  directions  for  combining  these  seven  ingredients.     First,  wash 
the  rice,  and  soak  it  half  an  hour  in  the  water  and  milk.     Then  add  the  salt, 
and  "bring  to  boiling  over  direct  heat.     Cook  in  a  double  boiler  for  forty 
minutes,  or  until  the  rice  is  soft  and  the  mixture  is  thick.     Stir  in  the 
sugar,  and  heat  for  a  few  minutes  longer.     Remove  from  the  heat,  and  cool. 
Fold  in  the  pineapple  and  whipped  cream,  and  chill  before  serving. 

And  here's  a  final  word  from  our  correspondent:     "This  dessert  is  one 
of  the  best  I've  served  lately,"  she  writes.     "You  can  use  other  fruits  besides 
pineapple  if  youlike,  and  half "a  cup'  of  shredded  cocrmut  is  a  good  addition. 
I'm  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  new  rice  leaflet,  and  if  any  of  your  listeners 
want  to  see  this  recipe  in  print,  along  with  a  dozen  others,  tell  them  to  write 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for 
Leaflet  No.  112,    'Cooking  American  Varieties  of  Rice." 


And  that's  all,  homemakers.     The  leaflet  is  yours  for  the  writing. 


